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discussion of a single question of this kind. 
There was a tendency to drop the eight-hours 
convention idea and let the whole matter pass 


but at this point the originator of the eight- 
hours convention suggested that a wider appli- 
cation of the idea be had and that the conven- 
n be made an employer and employe confer 
This change in the scope of the conven- 

tion was accepted and an executive committee 
was formed consisting of Cyrus Northrop, pres- 
ident of the University of Minnesota, Thos. 
Lowry, president of the Twin City Transit 
Company, J. B. Gilfillan, lawyer, Marion D. 
Shutter, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
A. B. Cutts, general passenger agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, Ira B. Shut- 


m the Settlement Point of View. 
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great opposition might 

movement, In this they 

lisappointed. When, however, the 

President Roosevelt was gained to 

the conference the way was clear for the 

consummation of the plan. Invitations were 

ent to men in all walks of life throughout the 

United States to be present. Many of these 

were i.ccepted, but afte’ all is said and done the 

“conference of employer and employe” was a 

meeting of employer and employe with the first 

suspicious to the last and conspicuous by his 

absence. The notable exceptions to this rule 
were the men upon the program 
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GROUPING OF SUBJECTS AND SPEAKERS. 

The prevram icself may be divided into 
groups of subjects and speakers. Such a di- 
vision will suggest very clearly the careful plan 
the maker of the program, Dr. Schaper, had 
in mind. The thesis of the meetings is found 
in the title of Carroll D. Wright’s paper, “Is 
There a Solution to the Labor Problem?” After 
this comes a discussion of the various efforts 
that have been made to secure some answer to 


the problem. These were: I. Arbitration. II. 


Better Labor Conditions. II] Employers’ 


Efforts for Betterment. IV. The Place of the 
Government and the Public. In these discus- 
sions the speakers may be grouped as follows: 


EMPLOYE—Frank P. Sargent, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Immigration. 

E. J. Gainor, Secretary of the Executive 

3oard of the National Association of 

r Carriers. 
Jackson, President International 
d of Electrical Workers. 

’ E. McEwen, Secretary-Treasurer of Min- 

nesota Federation of Labor. 


EMPLOYER—Herman Justi, Commissioner of 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 

E. Sutro, Sutro & Son, Philadelphia 

W. D. Wiman, John Deere Plow Co. 

Jas. Kilbourne, Kilbourne & Jacobs Co, 

A. B. Stickney, President of Great Western 
Railway. 

UNIVERSITIES—Cyrus Northrop, University 
of Minnesota. 

John Bates Clark, Columbia University. 

Frank L. McVey, University of Minnesota 

Chas. Zueblin, University of Chicago, 

Richard T. Ely, University of Wisconsin, 

OCIAL WORKERS—Jane Addams, Hull 
House. 

Florence Kelley, Secretary National Con- 
sumers’ League. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Wheeler, Social Secretary 
of the Shepard Co. 

Julian V. Wright, Assistant Manager of 
Labor Bureau, National Cash Register 
Company. 

William H. T°®lman, Secretary of the League 
for Social Service. 

THE GOVERNMENT: STATE—F. W. Job, 
Chairman of the Illinois Board of Arbi- 
tration. 

Samuel R. VanSant, Governor of 

FEDERAL—President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Frank P. Sargent, Commissioner of the 

Bureau of Immigration. 


Minnesota. 


But few of the speakers failed to make their 
appearance upon the platform of the confer- 
ence. Among these were the two representa- 
tives of the federal government, one prevented 
by an operation and the other by business en- 
gagements. The other absentee; were Prof. 
Richard T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Mr. E. Sutro of Philadelphia. In order 
that the reader may get the full scope of the 
conference the program is given in full at this 
point 
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2 
o. 


4, 
5. 
6. 


3. Opening the 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
EVENING SESSION, 7:30 P. M. 

Music, orchestra. 

The National Conference of Employers and 
Employes, called to order by David P. 
Jones, Acting Mayor of Minneapolis. 
Prayer, Rev. Dr. Marion D. Shutter. 
Address of Welcome, Samuel R. VanSant, 
Governor of Minnesota. 

Election of officers and perfection of a tem- 
porary organization. 

Opening Address, Cyrus Northrop, President 
of the University of Minnesota. 

“Is There a Solution to the Labor Question?” 
Carroll D. Wright, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 

Discussion of the paper to be opened by Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Director of the School of Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, University of Wis- 
consin. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
MORNING SESSION, 10:00 A, M. 

“Arbitration, Its Uses and Abuses,’’ Herman 
Justi, Commissioner of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Asociation of Chicago, 
“Arbitration from the Point of View of an 
Arbitrator,” F. W. Job, Chairman of the 
Board of Arbitration of the State of Illinois, 
Chicago. 

liscussion of the above paper, 

Avery C. Moore, Grangeville, Idaho. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. 


. “Some Views on Arbitration,’ Frank P. Sar- 


gent, Commissioner Bureau of Immigration, 
Washington, D. C 


5. “Is Compulsory Arbitration Inevitable?” 


John Bates Clark, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University, New York. 


7. “Employers vs. Employes,” E. Sutro, of E. 


10. 


Sutro & Son, Philadelphia. 

EVENING SESSION, 8:00 P. M. 
“The Opportunity of the Social Secretary,” 
Elizabeth C. Wheeler, Social Secretary of 
the Shepard Company, Providence, R. I. 
“The Economic Efforts of the Eight-Hour 
Day,’ Frank L. McVey, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 
Discussion opened by Prof. J. B. Clark, W. 
H. Jackson, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Chicago; 
George F. Gordon, letter carrier, Minne- 


apolis. 


. An address, W. D. Wiman, Vice-President 


Jonn Deere Plow Company, Moline, Ill. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 
MORNING SESSION, 10:00 A. M. 

“The Rewards of Industry: How Produced 

and Divided,” A. B. Stickney, President of 

Chicago Great Western Railway, St. Paul. 

“The Social Waste of Child Labor,’ Jane 

Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

“The Indirect Employer, the Purchaser,” 

Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National 

Consumers’ League, New York. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. 


. “The Government as an Employer,” E. J. 


Gainor, Secretary of the Executive Board 
of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, Muncie, Ind. 
“Some Advance Work,” Julian V. Wright, 
Assistant Manager of the Labor Bureau, 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

EVENING SESSION, 8:00 P. M. 
“Some Phases of the Labor Question,” Col. 
James Kilbourne, President and General 
Manager of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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“The Higher Industrial Life, or the Golden 
Rule in Business” (Illustrated), William H. 
Tolman, Secretary of the League for Social 
Service, New York. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
MORNING SESSION, 10:00 A, M. 

. “The Relation of the Public to Capital and 
Labor,” Charles Zueblin, Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology, University of Chicago. 

“Future Relations of Labor and Capital,’’ W. 
E. McEwen, Secretary-Treasurer Minnesota 
Federation of Labor. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. 

3. An address to the Conference of Employers 
and Employes, Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

EVENING SESSION, 8:00 P. M. 

Business meeting and perfection of a per- 
manent organization. 

Delegates and visitors are asked to register 

at headquarters in the West Hotel immediately 
upon arrival. 


Fhe convention was opened by the acting 
mayor, Mr. D. Pevey Jones, of the city, who, 
after a few remarks introduced Hon. Samuel 
R. Van Sant, the governor of Minnesota. In 
a brief speech of welcome the governor called 
attention to the high character of the labor 
legislation in the state of which he was gov- 
ernor and introduced President Northrop of 
the University of Minnesota as the chairman 
of the evening. Im an earnest address which 
put the object of the convention on a high 
plane, President Norturop opened the program. 
The following extracts from his address will 
make clear the importance of his discussion: 


PRESIDENT NORTHROP STRIKES THE KEY NOTE. 


“We are in the midst of great prosperity. 
Capital and labor are both in demand, are both 
abundant, and for the present are both in no 
condition of distress. At the same time, there 
is not a little unrest and not a little feeling of 
insecurity for the future. Some mighty con- 
flicts have been going on, and others, no doubt, 
are to come. 

No doubt capital has a right to combine— 
and, no doubt, also, labor has a right to com- 
bine. But might never yet made right, and it 
never can. No man has any right to live exclu- 
sively for himself, and no aggregation of men 
has any right to live exclusively for themselves. 
Capital owes a duty to labor, and labor owes 
a duty to capital. 

I cannot put my fingers on the absolute 
eause of contention. Under ordinary conditions, 
capital ought to be contented with a fair re- 
ward for its services. But ordinary conditions 
no longer exist, and neither labor nor capital 
is to-day satisfied with what would be a fair 
reward but for the abnormal condition of 
things. 

I suspect that the watering of stocks, the 
multiplication of the millions of capital by ar- 
bitrary arithmetic without adding a dollar to 
the value, has something to do with the trouble, 
and that the unrest of labor is in a large degree 
occasioned by the necessity of earning a reason- 
able profit, not on actual capital, but on inflated 
and watered capital. 





This will explain why labor is so dissatisfied 
with conditions that would once have been 
deemed most happy. And it is not surprising 
that labor should grow disquieted over its mod- 
est rewards, when capital multiplies itself at its 
own sweet will and demands to-day intérest on 
a hundred millions of stock representing pre- 
cisely the same property that yesterday was 
but fifty millions. 

This convention has been called in the inter- 
est of peace and harmony. It is not intended to 
denounce capital, nor to denounce labor. It is 
not intended to promote the interests of any po- 
litical party or the theories of any particular 
school of economics. It recognizes the fact that 
the present methods of settling disputes. be- 
tween labor and capital are terribly costly, op- 
posed to the best interests of the people and not 
productive of permanent good to any one. 

It desires to find some way by which strikes 
and lockouts can be avoided, and capital and 
labor work together without interruption. For 
this purpose, the ablest thinkers of the country 
have been invited to attend the convention and 
address it. Many of them have accepted and 
will speak during the week. The President of 
the United States will speak the last day of the 
convention, and I doubt not that he will have 
much to say that will be most interesting.” 


U. S. LABOR COMMISSIONER CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 

Upon Hon. Carroll D. Wright rested the pres- 
entation and discussion of what might be called 
the thesis of the conference. From the view- 
point of many of his audience the address was 
regarded as academic and in sense it was, but 
for a broad view of the labor question it is 
doubtful if the situation has ever been so well 
put. In substance he said: 


“Tt is perfectly natural and human that men 
should seek an immediate panacea for existing 
evil. John Stuart Mill has said that there is 
not any one abuse nor injustice by the abolish- 
ment of which the human race can pass to hap- 
piness. How much greater are the difficulties 
when we try to solve the whole range of this 
mighty question. 

The question is not how to kill or remove the 
cause, but to soften the struggle. To this end 
many remedies have been suggested: We will 
now consider some of these methods. First, 
through legislation. Now, if any effort has 
proved fallible, it is the attempt to secure good, 
pure individual character by statutory enact- 
ment. 

You may read the history of the world in its 
statutes; yet statutes are not the leaders, but 
the followers of the popular voice. Laws are 
but the crystallization of public sentiment, and 
as such they may exert an educational influ- 
ence. But they can never serve as a solution of 
social and economic problems. 

Then there is compulsory inspection of fac- 
tories, which is mere police regulation. We 
have had this inspection for years, yet the 
problem still exists. We have laws fixing lia- 
bility for accidents to employes, but they have 
not relieved the strain. 

Laws for the betterment of sanitary condi- 
tions have wrought worthy reforms, but they 
have not touched the heart of the problem. 

Lessening the hours of labor has not proved 
beneficial, but to a very limited extent. As for 
arbitration, while I am favorable to the system 
in adjusting differences between nations or be- 
tween employers and employed, yet I cannot see 
in it a solution. 

Much of the harm resulting from a neces- 
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sary reduction of wages consists in the spirit 
of suspicion engendered. The worker fights 
against the cut because he must fight again 
for an increase. 

The single tax doctrines and nationalism are 
questions too vast for discussion. But it is safe 
to say that when the single tax advocates can 
demonstrate to us that one-half or even one- 
tenth of the benefits they claim for their sys- 
tem are profitable, we will all gladly become 
single taxers. 

Socialism is the most ambitious remedy that 
has been offered. Socialism is not a vital prin- 
ciple, because it has no God in it. It embodies 
no God because it does not recognize the God- 
given qualities in human nature. It is not a 
eonstructive force. It has no justice, no hu- 
manity, no progress. 

The decalogue is as good a labor platform 
as any. In religion we find the highest form of 
solution yet offered. Next to religion comes 
constructive evolution—that evolution which be- 
lieves in the potency of effort. 

The economic man is growing into the co- 
ordinate man. We are to have a new law of 
wages, grown out of the religious thought. The 
old struggle is for existence. The new struggle 
is for a wider spiritual margin. The appli- 
cation of this religious idea is the true solution 
of the labor problem. 

The whole question must be placed on an 
altruistic basis. Man’s average of conduct is 
not better than his character. His treatment 
of his fellows is consistent with his sense of 
justice. 

Out of this new struggle is growing a new 
political economy. It holds all things contained 
in the old, but there are many additions. The 
new economy looks largely to the care and com- 
fort of the men. The new religion is one of 
progress, and one of its results will be the al- 
liance of ethics and economics. 

Religion forecasts the social destiny of man. 
The remedy may effect a relief, but not a cure. 
There is to be a continual struggle, so let us 
soften that struggle as best we may. 

This position reaches into the coming re- 
vival of a religion which shall hold in its power 
the church, industry, commerce and the whole 
social fabric. Whoever aids the struggle for 
higher standards in rational ways is the friend 
of humanity; whoever retards it by irrational 
Ways is the enemy of humanity. 

ARBITRATION. 


The sessions of the morning and afternoon 
on Tuesday were devoted to arbitration. The 
speakers in the morning were Mr. Herman 
Justi, commissioner of the Illinois Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, Mr. F. W. Job, chairman of 
the Illinois State Board of Arbitration, and 
Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia University. The 
speakers were by no means agreed as to the 
final outcome of arbitration. Mr. Justi was op- 
posed to arbitration, while Prof. Clark went 
so far as to assert that the existing conditions 
would make some form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion inevitable. The following are extracts 
from the address of Mr. Justi: 


“The subject of this address is suggested by 
the freedom with which the term ‘arbitration’ 
is used as a word to conjure with. Its meaning 
seems to be little understood. To many people 
it is something new, and to the popular mind 
its very novelty places a dangerous glamor 





about it. The gravity of arbitration and all 
that it involves is little appreciated, and herein 
lies one of the prime causes for its abuse. Wise 
labor leaders and thoughtful employers of labor 
view it alike with apprehension. 

The most persistent advocates of indiscrimi- 
nate arbitration are generally of the class who 
know least about the danger of arbitration, for 
the reason that the proposition to arbitrate is 
seldom carried home to them. Those who have 
most to say upon the subject among the class 
of our citizens who are at the same time the 
most intelligent, are notably our clergymen, our 
lawyers and our editors. Some of the difficul- 
ties of arbitration as they appear to others 
might be carried home to them. Suppose the 
city clergyman’s salary is to be decided by a 
board of arbitration, and it is submitted to one 
composed of rural preachers, who are admitted 
to be honest and intelligent men. The salary 
of the famous city clergyman would in all prob- 
ability assume the sorry proportions of a bar 
of soap after a day’s hard washing. 

In the coal mining industry of Illinois, arbi- 
tration by outsiders would be well-nigh impos- 
sible, whether the interests of employers or em- 
ployes are to be considered. Why? Because in 
the coal industry of Illinois certain fixed or ac- 
cepted principles of political economy were 
thrown overboard long ago. It is no longer a 
question of the rvival of the fittest—a ques- 
tion of natural conditions—a question of the 
earning capacity of the workmen. It is the 
competitive conditions which must be taken 
into consideration in order to determine the 
scale of wages for mining coal; it is a question 
of giving or of dividing work in mines, and 
among miners in the different coal fields of the 
state. <Arbiters not thoroughly familiar with 
the peculiar conditions of the coal mining in- 
dustry in Illinois might succeed in either arbi- 
trating some of the operators out of business 
or in arbitrating a large number of deserving 
workmen out of employment, because most men 
not in the industry itself would be governed by 
the general laws of trade or of political econ- 
omy. Is it surprising, therefore, that corpora- 
tions representing great industrial interests, or 
labor organizations representing the sacred and 
vital interests of laborers, hesitate to arbitrate 
and especially to arbitrate through an alien 
body? 

I am convinced that only by organization 
can common labor get the maximum wages for 
its hire. I am equally well convinced that only 
through organization of the employer class will 
capital obtain from organized labor the most 
and the best service in return for the wages 
paid. 

In no age of the world has the labor problem 
seemed either more complicated or more impor- 
tant, and in solving it we must look to experts 
or specialists—to wise, strong, fair men, who 
will consecrate their lives and dedicate their 
talents to its proper solution. It is a great, 
vast, intricate problem, and it is not enough, 
therefore, that we have ‘good Samaritans,’ wise 
philanthropists, kind and generous men and 
women in large centers of population helping 
to solve it, but what we need .is more such 
lives as these, consecrated to humanity in the 
lowly walks of life and in out-of-the-way places. 

An occasion like the present confers upon so- 
ciety only the minimum of good unless the les- 
sons here learned and the resolutions here 
formed are religiously enforced day by day. 

Let us arise to the needs of our times and 
remove the dangers by which we are threat- 
ened. Let us apply to all public questions, but 
more particularly to that most vital question 
affecting the relations of capital and labor, our 
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well-earned national virtue, common sense, and 
the boasted quality of our race, the spirit of 
fair play.” 


ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF ARBITRATION, 


The discussion at this point was continued 
by Mr. F. W. Job, who spoke as an officer ap- 
pointed by the state to encourage reconciliation 
and moderation in labor disputes. The paper 
read by Mr. Job was exceedingly suggestive of 
the future possibilities of state boards of recon- 
ciliation that were willing to prevent trouble 
before it occurred and by bearing the expense 
remove one of the obstacles to arbitration. The 
refusal of either side to take the initiative in 
the settlement of a labor dispute is overcome by 
the existence of the state board. Upon this 
point Mr. Job says: 


“We found, among other things, that neither 
side ever wanted to pose or be considered as a 
party which had suggested the meeting of the 
participants in the strike. 

Accordingly we originated a system of what 
might be called ‘butting in’ to labor troubles 
and of framing and delivering what we regard 
as a tempting invitation, to conferences, which 
we soon found was effecting results. With these 
principles in mind we coupled with our invita- 
tions to combatants the guarantees. 

First—That a conference with each other and 
with our board would,do them no harm, if it 
did them no good, and would at least leave 
them where we found them, if it did not settle 
the trouble. 

Second—That our board could be relied upon 
not to carry tales from one side to another. We 
realized that we knew that no trouble was ever 
settled by the mediator or peacemaker who car- 
ries stories from one side to the other. 

Third—That it would not cost the contestants 

single cent; that the state paid the bills. 

We find that when we have reached the point 
where we can get the employer and his em- 
pnlove to agree to meet and reason together that 
they are always well on the road to reconcilia- 
tion. 

By far the most common source of our trouble 
is the recognition of the union, and this brings 
me to the subject of why, in my opinion, there 
are so many strikes at the present time. From 
my humble point of view I believe the recent 
advance in the cost of living and of the com- 
modities used by laboring men, which I think 
can be put conservatively at from 30 to 40 per 
cent during the past year or eighteen months, 
and the unusual prosperity of the country, 
which has made the manufacturer too busy in 
many instances to attend to the question of 
what wages his employes are getting, I believe 
these things have caused many of the recent 
strikes. The advances in prices have resulted 
in men’s forming unions for the betterment of 
their conditions, and in a great many instances 
strikes or lockouts have followed. 

Of course, I believe that the state board of 
arbitration is, or should be, one of the most im- 






portant boards any state, and I have gone 
to some pains te make an investigation into 
the work done various boards throughout 
the country, witleehe most surprisingly varying 
results. I find t twenty-four of the states 


f our union have l®ards of arbitration, or labor 
boards which exercise the functions of arbi- 
tration and mediation. In most of the states 
the salary paid boards of arbitration is so small 
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that good citizens cannot be induced to accept 
the positions. 

We do not think that there is any short cut 
to the solution of all labor troubles. We do not 
claim to have a panacea to fix up every case. 
There is one thing this board does find, how- 
ever, and that is that a great many employers 
and employes who formerly were the last to 
think even of the matter of conciliation and ar- 
bitration are now the most eager to take the 
matter up, and, in fact, are clamoring for it.” 

In the afternoon Prof. Clark was the only 
speaker. Mr. Sargent was detained by govern- 
ment business and Mr. Sutro of Philadelphia 
was also prevented from coming. The papers 
of these gentlemen were read by title. Mr. 
Sutro suggested shorter hours and a half-holi- 
day on Saturday with fair wages as one of the 
best methods of avoiding labor difficulties. He 
also suggested the advisability of sending a 
commission to Europe to study the labor ques- 
tion there. 


PROF. J, B. CLARK OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 


In perhaps what was the most important 
paper of the conference Prof. Clark called at- 
tention to the changed industrial conditions of 
the present and the inadequacy of a trade union 
as a force to deal with a great trust organiza- 
tion. Further than this the public has a right 
to be considered. Both facts alter the situation 
very materially and they bring the state to this 
dilemma. Will the government relentlessly en- 
force the law and prevent strike breaking or 
will it develop a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration? Prof. Clark made it very clear that 
to dream of world dominion on one hand and 
to fight among ourselves on the other was sure 
to weaken the industrial organization. Por- 
tions of the speech are printed below: 

“It is an inspiring thought that, as the evil 
is institutional, the remedy may be sod, and that 
by some change in the system we may bring 
peace to the world without waiting for it to 
people itself with better men than those who 
are now living. 

New Zealand settles such differences by com- 
pulsory arbitration, and this example has begun 
to provoke imitation. Indeed, the results of 
this experiment have led at least one prominent 
New Zealander publicly to tell Americans that 
the people of his island live in a vestibule of 
paradise and that Americans are living in a 
purgatory which may be the vestibule of— 
something worse. We need to inquire whether 
the conditions of our country areJess favorable 
for compulsory arbitration than are those of 
New Zealand. If the differences between the 
countries count in favor of such a system, by 


all means let us try it in some of our own 
states. 
What are some of these differences? First, 


our system of industry is more complex than is 
that of New Zealand. The different branches 
of it are closely interdependent and the para- 
lyzing effects of a strike in one of them extend 
through the whole system. The injury that it 
causes goes far beyond the area of dispute. 
This increases the need of some measure for 
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promoting harmony. Secondly, our country is 
full of trusts and a strike instead of shutting up 
one mill out of a score or a hundred in the 
same industry, leaving others to minister to the 
needs of the public may paralyze them all and 
cut off the supply of some needed article. 

Every such strike is largely against the public 
and many of them occurring in quick succes- 
sion might have effect enough to impoverish a 
country, otherwise full of resources. The ex- 
istence of trusts puts many strikes on a radi- 
cally new footing. A motive for yielding to 
strikes is removed. When one employer out of 
a score in the same industry finds that his men 
have gone on strike, he is under strong pres- 
sure to make concessions to them, A trust has 
no such rivalry to fear and can bide its time 
before yielding to its men. 

On the other hand, the trust has much to 
gain by first holding out till its men are near 
the end of their resources and then making 
some small concession that will bring them back 
to their work. It can charge the cost of such 
a concession to the public and exact a large 
profit besides. It can mark up the price of its 
products and make the public pay twice over 
the costs that it incurs in fighting its men. 

Theoretically, competition gives to the laborer 
the value of the product that he specifically 
creates. The mill and the men together turn 
out certain quantities of cloth, shoes, pig iron 
or what not; and there is a distinguishable part 
of this joint product which is traceable to the 
labor alone. The value of this separate part of 
the output of cloth, shoes or pig iron, as the 
case may be, is the natural pay of the men who 
make it, and this is what competition would 
give to them if it worked in entire perfection. 
It does not work in perfection, and one of the 
things that interferes is the inequality of 
strength that is apparent when consolidated 
capital makes a bargain with unconsolidated 
labor. What a trade union can compel an em- 
ployer to pay is thus partly governed by what 
idle men here and there are willing temporarily 
to accept, and that may be an amount that by 
no means represents their entire earning power. 
Strike breaking freely allowed appears to cause 
wages again and again to fall somewhat below 
their normal level, though it may allow them 
afterward to rise slowly toward or to it. 

Yet there is not in our civil system any pro- 
vision for restraining this strike-breaking oper- 
ation. Idle men have an absolute right to take 
work when it is offered them, and employers 
have a perfect legal right to offer it. The 
only influence that prevents the offering and 
accepting of such work is that which trade 
unions themselves exert, and they exert it in a 
Way that easily runs into a breach of social 
order. 

The only compulsory arbitration that I am 
willing to recognize as possible hinges on that 
claim to a tenure of place which organized 
workmen assert and vindicate in their own ir- 
regular way. It legalizes that right to the ex- 
tent of protecting from eviction men who ac- 
cept terms that are pronounced just—but after 
it leaves men who reject just terms to go 
elsewhere and shift for themselves. 

Compulsory arbitration might easily go be- 
yond this and it has been supposed by many 
persons that it would do so and that it would 
encounter constitutional difficulties. It has 
been thought that in announcing to a corpora- 
tion what would be the rate of wages, the 
tribunal would virtually say, ‘You must pay 
this, and you must run your mill, whether you 
want to or not.’ This would be an interfer- 
ence with the rights of capital. It has also 
been supposed that in announcing the fair rate 





to the workmen, the court would say to them, 
‘You must take this amount and actually work, 
whether you wish to or not,’ which would be 
a clear interference with personal liberty. This 
kind of compulsory arbitration would encounter 
practical as well as legal difficulties. If, on the 
contrary, you say to a body of strikers, ‘Con- 
tinue at work while we investigate your claims. 
If you demand only that natural rate of pay 
which represents what you produce, you shall 
be protected in your tenure of place. If you 
ask more we will announce the rate which is 
natural and fair and give you the first option 
of accepting it. If, then, you refuse to take it, 
your tenure of place is forfeited, the employer 
may put new men in your places and they will 
be protected by the fullest power which the 
state can exercise.’ 

This is the only logical outcome of the present 
anomalous and intolerable condition. As it is 
there are those who would have the state put 
forth its ultimate power wherever a strike oc- 
curs and protect to the uttermost the non- 
union men whom the employing corporations 
may bring in to break up the movement at its 
inception. This is now what the law itself for- 
mally requires. Letting the present semi-anarch- 
ism continue and increase would be thought of 
only if there were no way of avoiding it. There 
is one way only of avoiding it, and that is by 
creating compet tribunals which shall de- 
clare on what terms the workmen now in a 
given industry may keep their places in prefer- 
ence to other men and on what condition the 
other men may be allowed to come in under 
guaranties that they will make them safe. It 
is an adjudicating of the organized workmen’s 
claim to their tenure of place, enforcing this 
claim where it is made on just terms and other- 
wise declaring it forfeited. 

In general, it may be said that there is an- 
archy inherent in the present situation, and in 
two ways consolidations are making it worse. 
First, they enable employers to put the cost of 
strikes on the public, and then make them will- 
ing at times to have production stopped. The 
burdens fall most heavily on working men, who 
are the most numerous and most sensitive part 
of the public. They feel the injury most and 
have most of it to feel. Consolidations also 
make the workman's tenure of place more im- 
portant to him and impel him to defend it, 
though he can do this only in irregular ways. 
The scale on which all this is taking place is 
growing larger as the consolidation of capital 
and the organization of labor progress, and it 
is a question when the evil will become too 
great to be borne. 

I should like, if there were time, to try to 
prove that the kind of compulsory arbitration 
that I have suggested is practicable, and to try 
to prove that a court which settles the ques- 
tion of the workman's tenure of place has an 
obvious and practical way to enforce its de- 
crees, 

It could be shown, if there were sufficient 
time, that so much of authoritative arbitration 
as this signifies would protect both labor and 
capital from wrongs which they now suffer 
through irregularities of the present industrial 
state, and that in all probability it would re- 
sult in insuring rates of wages that would come 
nearer to the normal standard based on the 
productivity of labor than do the rates which 
now prevail. If law is to rule, and if democ- 
racy is to succeed and become permanent, if 
our country is to be rich, contented and fra- 
ternal and is to have its vast strength avail- 
able in the contest for the prizes of a world- 
wide commerce, a system of authoritative arbi- 
tration is inevitable.” 
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DISCUSSION OF ARBITRATION FROM THE FLOOR, 


The discussion from the floor on the general 
subject of arbitration was unusually interest- 
ing. The speakers were in nearly every case 
members of trade unions. It was brought out 
very clearly that the rank and file were in 
favor of compulsory arbitration, but that there 
was very pronounced opposition to such a pro- 
posal by the labor leaders. This opposition of 
leader and led was explained by Mr. E. J. 
Gainor, secretary of the executive committee of 
the Letter Carriers’ organization, as based on 
the fear that the functions of the former would 
be materially reduced under a compulsory 
arbitration law. The discussion further de- 
veloped the notion that arbitrators were re- 
garded as dishonest and that labor could not 
trust the decisions. As evidence of this many 
references were made to “government by in- 
junction” and the bias of judicial officers. The 
discussion then drifted into government owner- 
ship of public utilities as a means of solving 
the difficulty. 

BETTERMENT OF LABOR CONDITIONS. 

The evening session was given over to an- 
other general subject, “The Betterment of La- 
bor Conditions.” The first speaker was Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Wheeler, social secretary for the 
Shepard Company of Providence, Rhode Island. 
In a paper of some length she presented the 
work of a social secretary in a large department 
store. This new profession, if it may be so 
called, is peculiarly a woman’s work, requiring 
great tact to meet the many situations of a day. 
In part Mrs. Wheeler said: 

“The position of the social secretary is the 
esult of the industrial change that has been 
worked in the past half century. There was a 
time when the employer and the employs 
worked together in the same shop, sometimes 

n the same bench. 

With the coming of the corporation idea and 
} factory system, all this was changed, and 
the personal relations between the employer 
ind the employe began to vanish. That such 
should be the case was only natural. Their 
little personal affairs, their trials and their joys 
Which were discussed by employer and em- 
ploye alike years age are now unknown to the 
employer. 

Here is where the social secretary steps in 
and acts as an intermediary between employer 
and employe, learning the wants of the em- 
ployed, studying the real facts of the case, and 
then presenting them concisely to the em- 
ployer. Her work does not end here, she must 
look after the social side of the girls in the 
factory or in the store, 

It is a new position created by the develop- 
ment of industry and is growing steadily, so 
that I look to see the day when there will be 
an international convention of social secre- 
taries held every year.” 

It was the intention of the program-makers 
and of the committee to devote the principal 
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part of the evening to the Eight-Hour Day and 
its discussion. A great interest in this ques- 
tion had been created in the city of Minneapolis 
by the demands of the millers in the flour in- 
dustry for an. eight-hour day instead of the 
two-shift system then employed. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour the discussion from the 
floor was postponed until the following day. 
Prof. Frank L. McVey of the University of 
Minnesota presented the principal address of 
the evening upon this theme. The point insist- 
ed upon by him was the necessity of doing as 
much work in eight as in ten hours in order 
to maintain the same wages. If trade unions 
prevented men doing their full part in the 
business of production wages could not be main- 
tained in the long run. He said in part: 


“The introduction of machinery at the close 
of the last century with the attendant high 
cost of capital forced longer hours of labor 
than existed under the old domestic system. 
Human endurance was for many years the sole 
check upon a day’s labor. The whole tendency 
of modern industry, even with the shortening of 
hours, is in the direction of increased exertion. 
The essential element in the machine organiza- 
tion is the human one, the most precious and 
the most difficult to replace. The energy of a 
worker in any industry should always be equal 
to that of the day before. If the pains of 
labor are heavy the tone of the workmen is low- 
ered, and his surplus energy disappears while 
he tends to become a mere automaton, valua- 
ble to society for the net surplus he creates 
for others. The round of production of energy 
into goods, goods into utilities, and utilities into 
energy, is broken down by any such heavy 
burden. We must, therefore, hail, certainly 
from the viewpoint of the community, any 
movement likely to increase its working power. 
Whether the eight-hour day is able to do this 
is the question with which we must deal in 
the course of the evening’s discussion. * * * 

The arguments back of the philosophy of 
the eight-hour day may be grouped under the 
three heads of economic, social and human 
necessities. It is demanded by economic neces- 
sity for the reason that the modern factory can 
turn out more goods than are needed to supply 
the wants of people. Machines and inventions 
are continually introduced, resulting in no 
higher wages for the worker, and the piling up 
of goods for which there is no market. The in- 
creased purchasing power of his wages may 
be lost at any time by the competition of the 
unemployed, who tend to force the employed 
to take a lower remuneration. The worker is 
thus confronted by lower wages to balance 
lower prices. 

The employer, too, is compelled to keep in 
the procession of low cost, producing cheaply 
when he needs the supply, closing his mills 
when the demand falls and his supply is suf- 
ficient. This condition of affairs produces the 
unemployed. 

It is the presence of the unemployed that 
creates the social necessity for the eight-hour 
day, so it is urged. A large body of unem- 
ployed, increases the burdens of society, en- 
larges the ranks of criminals, and those de- 
pendent upon charity. The trade unions are 
jeopardized by the greater difficulty of keeping 
up their organization and their rates. Union 
wages fall, demand for commodities declines, 
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the weaker concerns fail, and consolidation of 
interests results, bringing another social prob- 
lem for solution. 

The wear and tear upon human life steadily 
increase under modern methods of production. 
This is the third reason urged for the adoption 
of the eight-hour day. If men are to stand as 
heads of families, as electors, and even as 
operators of machines, they must have time for 
rest, for education and for family life. The 
responsibility of government increasingly falls 
upon the working classes in a democracy. 
Shorter hours of labor alone can give the 
worker the leisure for the careful study of pres- 
ent day problems, thrust more and more upon 
the electorate for decision. * * * 

As a means of solving the unemployed prob- 
lem the eight-hour’ day has no value except 
as it abolishes overtime and all its kindred 
evils. The phenomenon of non-employment is 
due in a large measure to sickness, shiftless- 
ness of individual laborers, and the fluctuations 
of commercial credit resulting in the closing of 
mills and the discharge of workers. Upon the 
first two the eight-hour day has no visible 
effect, upon the third by abolishment of over- 
time it may have a most important bearing. 
Employment and production would be rendered 
more stable and periods of non-employment 
and overtime would be arranged by continuous 
employment of the worker. * * # 

The eight-hour day will secure larger con- 
tentment and cheerfulness for the working peo- 
ple of the world. The economic value of this 
gift is yet to be appreciated, but there can be 
no doubt of its great productive power when 
applied to industry. Under its influence the old 
rate of daily production will be maintained and 
little or no change will result in the long run 
in the effects upon wages, profits, the unem- 
ployed, and foreign commerce.” 





Prof. J. B. Clark discussed the paper briefly 
and to the point, saying that the shortening of 
the hours of labor was the register of civiliza- 
tion, and therefore as civilization advanced the 
hours must necessarily become shorter and 
shorter. He put his argument in a few words, 
as follows: 


“If you want a man to work for you one 
day and one day only, and secure the greatest 








pos amount of work he is capable of per- 
forming, you must make him for twenty-four 
hours. If you would have him work a week 
it will be necessary to reduce the time to 


twenty hours a day; if you want him to work 
for a month a still further reduction to eighteen 
hours a day. For a year, fifteen hours a day 
will do; for several years, ten hours; but if 
you wish to get the most out of a man for a 
working lifetime, you will have to reduce his 
hours of labor to eight each day.” 

The closing paper on the program was given 
by Mr. W. P. Wiman, vice-president of the 
John Deere Plow Company of Moline, Ill. Mr. 
Wiman contended that the present status of 
labor organization was responsible for the un- 
willingness of the employer to enter into arbi- 
tration, either voluntary or compulsory, or to 
take the matter of their differences before a 
court of law. Continuing, Mr. Wiman said: 


“The fact that for the most part labor unions 
are not incorporated and have no’ legal entity, 
while the corporation is the reverse position, 





places a barrier between them. The labor union 
is bound by no court, except the court of pub- 
lic opinion, while the employer is bound to ful- 
fill all his contracts under the penalty of the 
law. 

Of what use is it there? he asked, for an 
employer to enter into an agreement with a 
labor union, which is not bound by law to keep 
the agreement on its part, while should the 
employer fail. to live up to his he can _ be 
brought into any court and redress given. The 
employe is stronger than the employer in this 
regard. What do labor contracts mean? 

Is there a_ sufficient consideration to make 
them binding on the part of the employer and 
the employe. They are not mutually binding, 
because the employer has no means of forcing 
the union into fulfilling what it promised to 
do, and that the sole purpose and intent of a 
contract. 

This is the present state of affairs existing 
between the employer and employe, and in my 
opinion the settlement of labor difficulties de- 
pends to a great extent upon the mutual lia- 
bility of labor contracts.” 


A large audience greeted the speakers on 
Wednesday morning. Mr. A. B. Stickney, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
was the first speaker. His paper was in marked 
contrast to the papeis of the conference in its 
rigid adherence to the “laissez faire’ doctrine 
and the necessity of letting the merciless law 
of existence take its course. 

MR. STICKNEY VERSUS MISS ADDAMS. 


Mr. Stickney, in opening his address on ‘The 
fewards of Industry,” dwelt on the universal 
necessity for work. He pitied the unfortunate 
rich, who were so put to their resources for 
entertainment that, as in a recent case among 
the moneyed idlers of New York, they found it 
necessary to import a marmoset of exceptional 
intelligence, attire him as a_ gentleman of 
fashion, and dine him in the place of honor 
at an expensive dinner, in the hope, possibly, 
that he might relieve the dull monotony of 
idle existence. 

“Work or starve’ Mr. Stickney held to be 
the fundamental law of existence. This law na- 
ture enforced without mercy. Nothing could 
be obtained from nature without work. 

Nature guarded the secrets by which man 
might wrest a living from her with the pro- 
foundest secrecy. To discover nature's secrets 
and to profit by their solution, had been the 
work of man from earliest times. During all 
the past centuries, while the hand has reaped 
the crops grown in nature’s lap, the brain of 
man has been at work battling for the secrets 
of nature’s laws. 

The three elements of human activity, linked 
in an indissoluble partnership, were the wage 
earners, the profit earners and the interest 








joint producers these three became joint 
owners. Each had rights in respect to others’ 
rights. This huge partnership in production 
was conducted in petty departments scattered 
over the world. In each of the departments 
each of the partners was engaged, and the ag- 
gregate production of each department must 
always be the aggregate reward of all the wage 
earners. 

That nothing could be divided which had not 
first been produced, was a fundamental truth 
of the wage question. Thus had evolved the 
complicated and difficult problem which had 
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led to the fixing of values and the use of money 
in effecting exchange. 

The first conflict in trade arose between the 
wage earner as seller of labor, and the profit 
earner as buyer. It seemed beyond question 
that wage earners, by exercising more care and 
intelligence in exchanging money for products, 
could increase their percentages in the division 
more than the possible 5 or 10 per cent increase 
in the money compensation received from labor 
through the doubtful medium of a strike. 

The supreme power of the universe rules the 
economic affairs of mankind by the silent law 
of cause and effect with a merciless hand. It 
recognized neither legislation, organized capi- 
tal nor organized labor as its superior . It does 
not recognize the modern theories of the eight- 
hour day and ten hours’ pay, or that every 
man is by right entitled to sufficient to enable 
him to live the life of a respectable American 
citizen, or to support his family in respecta- 
bility and to educate his children. 

On the contrary, it says ‘work or starve.’ If 
you work, you are only entitled to a fair pro- 
portion, determined by the law of cause and ef- 
fect, of the pile of products to which your work 
has contributed, and you can take nothing from 
the pile which has not been put into it. If 
you have only contributed eight-hour days you 


can only withdraw eight-hour products, and 
your fair share of the aggregate pile is all 
that you can get. With such share, you must 


live the life of a respectable American citizen, 
and you must, with their assistance if neces- 
sary, Support your family in respectability and 
educate your children, 

“There is no hardship in its rule. It requires 
the energies of industry to be divided between 
the different occupations in such proportions 


as shall produce the amount of each kind of 
products that is wanted, and when this is done 
largest possible rewards will be produced and 


there will be an abundance for all. There will 
be no idle men, no idle capital, no over-produc- 
tion or under-consumption.” 


Much to the delight of the audience who had 
the merciless law with 
some impatience, Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, the next speaker, took some ex- 
The fol- 


received the dogma of 


ceptions to Mr. Stickney’s statements. 
lowing is an account of her address: 

On being introduced, Miss 
her address on “The Social 
Labor’ with a rather forceful reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. Stickney on the inevitability of 
work and the necessity of work for all. Miss 
Addams did not want the children to be in- 
cluded in so hard a theory of life, and she took 
exception to the point of view that labor or- 
ganizations existed with the prime object of se- 
curing increase in wages. 

Miss Addams declared that only a few of the 
strikes in history had been brought for the pur- 
getting more money compensation for 
work, and she pointed out that on the contrary 
every strike had been precipitated by the desire 
of the employed to prevent having their com- 
pensation reduced to the detriment of their 
families. 

To President Stickney’s explanation of the 
coal strike as due to the fact that more work- 


Addams preceded 
Waste of Child 


pose of 


men had been attracted there by the high wages 
paid, than were necessary to do the work, Miss 
Addams replied that: 


“The men had not gone there because of high 
wages, but had been induced to go through the 
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efforts of the operators themselves whom she 
held responsible for existing conditions, saying 
that they had deliberately brought men into 
the fields with the idea of increasing the supply 
of labor and thus diminishing its cost. 

The speaker drifted naturally into her own 
topic of child labor, by showing the most active 
work for the betterment of conditions in locali- 
ties where child labor was employed, had been 
done by the labor organizations. In England, 
where such remedial laws as the intelligence 
of the nation suggested, had been passed, there 
were really earnest efforts to control or elimi- 
nate .the evil of child labor. Factories were 
properly inspected, they were sanitary as a 
rule, and children under the law could not be 
worked more than half a day, and it was a 
fact that needed ventilation that such work 
as had been accomplished in England was due 
to the initiative of organized labor, which had 
hammered away at it until given support by 
the philanthropists and law-makers of the na- 
tion. 

Miss Addams made a very touching plea for 
the unfortunate factory children of North Caro- 
lina, whose vitality is sapped by long hours of 
work to which they are physically unequal. 
She was vigorously applauded on closing.” 

Mr. Stickney did not answer Miss Addams’ 
objections to his statements. 

MRS. 


FLORENCE KELLEY ON TIE 


SPONSIBILITY. 


CONSUMER'S RE- 


The morning session closed with an address 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League. 


“Mrs. Kelley’s address was an appeal to the 
consumer for discrimination, by means of which 
much good might be gained for the cause of 
labor and, as well, for the interest of the 
worthy employer of labor. 

Mrs. Kelley insisted that the mothers of the 
land were blind who would purchase New York 
sweatshop clothing for their children, knowing 
that these tenements in which such goods are 
made are the worst breeding resorts of the 
tubercular bacilli in this or any other country, 
that the sweatshop clothing is the most cer- 
tain means of transmitting such disease that 
can be thought of. 

The speaker insisted that the remedy for im- 
pure foods, and more than ninety per cent of 
the food in the market was impure, Was an 
insistance on the public’s part which would 
brook no denial. The remedy lay largely in 
the hands of the women in this country.” 


GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER. 


“Two employers of labor were discussed at 
Wednesday afternoon's session of the conven- 


tion. ‘Uncle Sam’ was the first and received 
many compliments and considerable criticism 
by his critic, E. J. Gainor of Muncie, Ind., 
secretary of the executive board, National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, who read a paper 
on ‘The Government as an Employer.’ Open- 
ing with a statement of the obvious fact that 


the tendency in this country, as well as else- 
where, is toward what opposing politicians have 
termed ‘paternalism,’ in other words, the pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities, Mr. Gainor 
argued that such a policy would prove inimical 
to the best interests of American manhood, 
unless the government should radically change 
its methods. In effect, his paper was a plea 
for the further extension of civil service reform. 

Taking his own branch of the government 
service as an examnle the speaker referred to 
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the many advantages of employment under the 
government, such as retention in service dur- 
ing good behavior; an eight-hour day; the 
avoidance of strikes; an annual vacation with 
pay; proper sanitary conditions in the build- 
ings occupied, and the absence of favoritism. 

Then he turned the page and discussed the 
disadvantages of government employment. He 
pointed out the fact that heads of all govern- 
ment departments are taken from civil life; 
that the postmaster in a city does not rise from 
the ranks, but is appointed from outside the 
department, while the same thing, he said, was 
true of all other departments. This, he argued, 
deprived the government employe of a stimulus 
for his ambition, and tended to make him a 
mere machine, desirous only of transacting the 
duties allotted to him in the manner prescribed 
by regulation. 

In civil life, he said, the capable employe 
was promoted as it is necessary to have capa- 
ble men in important positions, while the head 
of a government department usually knows 
nothing of that department’s workings until 
after his appointment. 

He charged the government with keeping too 
close a surveillance over its employes outside 
of working hours, and said that offenses which 
would pass unnoticed by an employer in civil 
life would, if committed by a man in govern- 
ment employ, be the cause of an instant in- 
vestigation. Admitting that this produced a 
good moral effect, he argued at the same time 
- it was unwise to restrict individual free- 
aom. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY’S EXPERIENCE. 


The second employer was the National Cash 
Register Company, whose work and the im- 
provement of labor conditions were interest- 
ingly presented by Mr. Julian V. Wright, assist- 
ant manager of the Labor Bureau or the com- 
pany, under the title of “Advance Work.” Sum- 
marized the story he told was this: 


John H. Patterson, the head of the company, 








had a factory to build, and built it in one of 
sections of Dayton, Ohio. His em- 

uld not move their families into the 

here were so many bnoxious sur- 
roundings Mut f pure wantonness, the win- 
a tory were broken by idle boys. 

» laid out, acres of them, and their 

ools, water supply, seed and other 

given to boys who would apply. 

boys in the neighborhood were too 


yw stones at factory windows. The 
ssomed, dismal surroundings disap- 
esidents in the neighborhood caught 









the fever of improvement, flower gardens blos- 
somed out everywhere, and the factory, to keep 
up simply parked th : 





e grounds around and 
among its factory buildings. 

With all these attractive surroundings, work 
would seem to be play; but the company would 
not tax its employes too heavily: so the hours 

f work were reduced for men from sixty to 
) x and for women to forty-four, and 
wages have remained where they were on the 
sixty-hour schedule. Even the street car ac- 
commodations of the women are a matter of 
attention on the part of the company. 

That is only a part of the wonderful tale 
told. Its system of business organization by 
committees and boards of heads of departments 
is another long chapter quite as wonderful and 
pregnant with reasons for the success of the 
company. The comparatively small cost at 











which it has all been done and the rewards 
are other things to make the eyes stick out, 

Yet, in spite of it all, Mr. Wright said he 
did not regard the labor question as settled. 
The settlement of that would depend, however, 
upon a belief in the integrity of each other’s 
purposes by employer and employe, and a more 
general recognition of the interdependence of 
the one upon the other.” 


SHORT HOURS AND NO STRIKES FOR THIRTY YEARS. 

The Wednesday evening session brought to 
the conference the experience of a manufac- 
turer who in a period of thirty years had never 
had a strike. This paper was read by Col. J. 
F. Kilbourne of the Kilbourne-Jacobs Com- 
pany, of Columbus, Ohio. The manly position 
taken by this speaker in his relations to his 
employes was an object lesson to the whole con- 
ference. What Mr. Kilbourne had to say upon 
the eight-hours day is reproduced in part: 


“One thing which can and should be done to 
better the condition of workingmen, is to 
shorten the hours of labor. ‘Man does not live 
by bread alone,’ and workingmen should have 
greater opportunity for recreation, for sports, 
and for reading and study. It is their just due, 
and one which they have a right to demand 
from society. Shorter hours would lead to the 
shortening of the list of the unemployed, and 
assist in securing better wages. 

Released from the effect of the constant pres- 
sure of large numbers of unemployed, forced 
at times to accept work at any price to escape 
starvation, workingmen could easily secure bet- 
ter terms. The eight-hour day is possible with 
labor well organized under conservative lead- 
ers. Legislation can supplement and confirm 
what they accomplish, but cannot secure the 
end sought without their united and _har- 
monious demand. This ought to be made, and 
I hope to live to see the time when eight hours 
will be the limit of a day’s work for manual 


labor in this country. 

I am aware of the objection which is made 
that the effect of such shortening of time means 
an enhancement of the cost of production, 


which competition with those working longer 
hours would make fatal, but I am contemplat- 
ing a reduction so widespread that this would 
not apply. If an eight-hour day is established 
in this country in any important trade, the 
same would be quickly established in England, 
and then, more slowly, perhaps, in other com- 
peting countries. If one trade is thoroughly 
successful, the others woukd quickly follow. 
Just men, whatever their position in life, will 
oppose child labor and excessive hours of work, 
not for the reasons already given, but for the 
sake of a happy home without which neither 
virtue nor religion thrive.” 


The evening closed with an illustrated lec- 
ture by Mr. W. H. Tolman, Secretary of the In 
stitute for Social Service, of New York City on 
the “Golden Rule in Business.” 

PROF. ZUEBLIN ON THE RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC. 

The position of the public in the conference 
had not yet been clearly stated. It remained 
for Prof. Chas. Zueblin of the University of 
Chicago to deal with this point. In clear and 
emphatic language he presented the reasons 
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why the public was a factor in every industrial 
dispute. This interest rests upon the principle 
that both capital and labor should receive such 
rewards as lead to industrial efficiency and be- 
cause consumption is the root of all production. 
As capital and labor are dependent upon the 
public for their rewards the public has a right 
to control the conditions under which these 
rewards may be sought. In discussing further 
the points involved in his subject, Prof. Zue- 
blin referred to the benefits conferred upon the 
working man by the trade unions and to the 
probable ownership of public utilities by mu- 
nicipalities. 


LABOR LEADER’S OPTIMISM. 


Mr. W. C. McEwen, the secretary-treasurer 
of the Minnesota Federation of Labor, followed 
in an address on the “Future Relations of La- 
bor to Capital.” Mr. McEwen was very optimistic. 
He looked upon the future as a time when the 
trade union would be an absolute necessity in 
the conduct of business and so recognized as 
such by employers. He emphasized a point 
already brought out in the convention, that of 
a labor department in the great corporations; 
a department that would devote its time to 
dealing with the difficulties existing in the 
works. 

Mr. Powderly’s unexpected presence gave the 
conference an opportunity to hear him upon 
the labor question. His special advice to the 
laborer was to save and buy shares in the cor- 
poration for which he worked. He regretted 
the failure to study the great question except 
at times of strikes, a view of the situation 
that was highly acceptable to his audience. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION AT CHAUTAUQUA NEXT 
YEAR. 

On account of the absence of Pres. Roosevelt 
Thursday afternoon was left on the confer- 
ence’s hands. The committee on resolutions 
had already reported in the morning recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee of 
even to take up the matter of organization. 
The nominating committee, consisting of Mr. 
W. D. Wiman, Prof. Frank L. McVey and Mr. 
Kk. E. Clark, presented the following names as 
a permanent committee: Hon. J. B. Gilfillan, 
Minneapolis; Mr. E. E. Clark, Cedar Rapids, 
la.; Mr. J. F. Kilbourne, Columbus, O.; Mr. 
James Duncan, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Herman 
Justi, Chicago; Prof. J. B. Clark, New York 
City; Prof. Graham Taylor, Chicago. A ma- 
jority of the committee met at the West Hotel 
and decided to hold, if possible, a similar con- 
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ference at Chautauqua, N. Y., in July or August 
of the coming year, 

Very little opportunity was given on account 
of the length of the program for discussion. 
It was therefore proposed that Thursday after- 
noon be devoted to this purpose. The millers’ 
request for an eight-hour day made that ques- 
tion the logical one for discussion. Early in 
the afternoon a resolution was introduced ad- 
vocating the eight-hour day. This at once 
raised the question of the advisability of pass- 
ing such a resolution and much of the time 
was taken up in its disposal. The conference 
finally refused to pass any specific resolutions 
and adjourned sine die. 

WEIGHING THE RESULTS. 

The value of the conference as a force in the 
settlement of industrial difficulties can only be 
guessed at. A writer in the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal had the following to say about the con- 
ference: 


“The first session of the national convention 
of employers and employes, held at the exposi- 
tion building last night, was not remarkable for 
enthusiasm nor a large attendance. Yet it was 
a gathering of historic importance. Not be- 
cause it was to discuss the familiar ‘labor ques- 
tion,’ not that it was to provide a specific rem- 
edy that can perfect man’s nature and practi- 
cally remove the primal curse, but because it 
was the first voluntary, national acknowledg- 
ment of capital, labor and government in mod- 
ern times that, despite progress, despite pros- 
perity, there is radical wrong in the economic 
situation and that there is need of radical 
remedy. 

Heretofore there have been conventions in- 
numerable to discuss special phases of the labor 
problem. Disputes in particular industries or 
in particular groups of industries have called 
forth assemblies with a limited program. But 
the assumption in reference to the labor world 
at large has always been optimistic. It was 
taken for granted that, as a rule, money is 
doing all for toil that civilization can expect, 
and that toil is fulfilling every just demand, 
Even the notable meetings held in eastern 
states to set forth men of national reputation 
as permanent arbitrators of labor disputes have 
never found fault with the general relations of 
the master to the man. Arbitration, it was as- 
sumed, might be necessary in those few cases 
where misunderstandings of the real situation 
would arise. The object of the notable meet- 
ings was to provide arbitrators of sufficient dis- 
tinction and. therefore of sufficient influence. 

But the present convention in Minneapolis 
is an organized confession by American leaders 
of social philosophy and of organized labor, by 
officers of the federal governmént, and, in a 
much less degree, by leaders of capital, that a 
hundred vears of specific remedies for isolated 
symptoms of the labor malady may have re- 
moved the symptoms but have only suppressed 
the actual disease. Legislation, arbitration, 
conciliation—all have failed to attain the princi- 
pal object. A new cure must be sought by the 
combined wisdom of the nation. 

The peculiar importance of the first session 
and the nature of factors at work were reflected 
in the audience. It was not a large audience 
for the big exposition building. Few seats were 
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occupied outside of the main floor, the ‘parquet,’ 
so to speak. But in the faces of the 1,500 or 
more men and women wag a seriousness rare 
at secular gatherings. Whether they fully real- 
ized it or not, these hearers were influenced 
by the fact that their position somewhat re- 
sembled that of the first American congress. A 
question of pressing weight was to be solved. 
The solution, cor the attempted solution, might 
affect for good or for evil the social, commer- 
cial, political, the national life of generations. 

And no less reason for such seriousness was 
advanced by the first speakers when they 
frankly admitted that the remedy sought would 
probably not be found. 

Still another proof of the value of the con- 
vention, of its necessity, indeed, had come to 
many in the audience through their knowledge 
of the great coal strike, its effect on their own 
purses, and its portentous possibilities in the 
industrial future. 

The intent eyes were those of bankers and 
of labor leaders, of social philosophers and of 
college students, of prominent merchants and 
of women well known to society. It was a select 
audience. Its average of intelligence was ex- 
ceptionally high. In that respect it surpassed 
the usual convention, whether political or 
otherwise. And the interest of the listeners in 
the general subject was manifested by the 
churchly quiet that prevailed during the even- 
ing, in the unbroken attention given to the 
most philosophic arguments of the longest ad- 
dress.”’ 


Undoubtedly the chief value of the confer- 


ence was in breaking down some of the sus- 
picions the different factors in the problem 
have of each other. Certain it is that the 
general feeling during the meeting was un- 
usually conciliatory and friendly. The em- 
ployer was not present in any numbers. The 
conference was in a sense forced to justify 
itself and in this it was highly successful. 
Yet the opposition to it from many sources 
indicated a feeling that there is no common 
meeting ground and my business matters are 
nobody’s business but my own. 

As yet no provisions have been made for the 
publication of the addresses and the discus- 
sions from the floor. It is hoped, however, to 
secure sufficient funds at an early date to make 
publication possible. Until such publication 
is made the report here given is the only con- 
secutive one known to the writer. 

A people cannot be forced to move faster 
than it wishes by a surprise, and woe to the 
man who tries to compel it; a people will not 
put up with it, and then it abandons the insur- 
rection to itself—‘‘Les Miserables.” 

HAND SEWING LESSONS. 
\ text < for normal sses, pul sct sand homes 


Cloth, price 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
Order of The Thomas Normal! Training Scl Depart 
ment S, Detroit, Mich. 


THE RESERVED SECTION. 


[The rights and interests of the laboring man 
will be protected and cared for, not by labor 
agitators, but by the Christian men to whom 
God in His infinite wisdom has given control 
of the property interests of the country.’’—Mr. 
3aer.] 

In the prehistoric ages, when the world was a 
ball of mist— 

A seething swirl of something unknown in the 
planets’ list; 

When the earth was vague with vapor, and 
formless, and dark, and void— 

The sport of the wayward comet—the jibe of 
the asteroid— 

Then the singing stars of morning chanted soft: 
—‘Keep out of there! 

Keep off that spot which is sizzling hot—it is 
making coal for Baer.” 


When the pterodactyl ambled, or fluttered, or 
swam, or jumped, 

And the plesiosaurus rambled, all careless of 
what he bumped, 

And the other old-time monsters that thrived on 
the land and sea, 

And didn’t know what their names were any 
more than to-day do we— 

Wherever tl went they heard it:—‘‘You fel- 
lows, keep out of there— 

That place which shakes and quivers and 





quakes—it is making coal for Baer.” 


The carboniferous era consumed but a million 
years; 
It started when earth was shedding the last of 


her baby te: 








When still she was swaddled softly in clumsily 
tied on clouds 

When stars from the shops of Nature were 
being turned out in crowds; 

But high o’er the favored section this sign said 
to all: ‘“‘Beware! 

Stay back of the ropes that surround these 


slopes—they are making coal for Baer!” 


We ought to be glad and joyous, we ought to be 
filled with glee, 

That aeons ago the placard was nailed to the 
ancient tree, 

That millions and millions of ages—back farther 
than Adam and Eve 

The ichthyosaurus halted, and speedily took 
his leay 

And so it was all saved for us, the spot with 
the sign: ‘Beware! 

This plant is run by the earth and sun and is 
making coal for Baer!” 


W. D. Nesbit, in Baltimore American. 


“When we are poor we always have very 
clear ideas of the duties of the rich; but when 
we gain money we are experts in the science 
of showing the poor how to behave.’’—Puck. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MISS ADDAMS’ ‘DE- 
MOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS.”’ 
By Jane E. Ropsins. 

“Democracy and Social Ethics” is distinctly 
a book of leadership; many of its thoughts 
may have been dwelling for some time in the 
obscure corners of our brain, but they come 
out for the first time into the clear light of 
day under the influence of its pages. The book 
is delightfully written and it expresses the 
best that is peculiar to American thought and 
feeling. There are many men and women 
identified with the progressive movements in 
our country to whom the ideals of a larger and 
more satisfying democracy have become almost 
a religion, and it is in the minds of these men 
and women that Miss Addams’ words will find 
their most fruitful soil. 

The one criticism that can be made most 
justly against the book is that some parts of it 
are too analytic to be an integral part of the 
great modern democratic life. The essay on 
charitable effort shows this defect most clear- 
ly. Some of the difficulties described as_ be- 
setting the path of the young college graduate 
simply the product of his over-analytic 
The obstacles that he sees are really a 
figment of his imagination, born of “too much 
thinking and too little active responsibility.” 
Let him go ahead simply and naturally and 
his difneulties will vanish, because they never 
there. Instead of further analyzing the 
situation for such a young person, it is quite 
as well to laugh and to teach him to laugh. 
The difficulty, however, of reconciling a good 
deal of what is called “‘charity” 


are 
mind. 


were 


with the demo- 
cratic feeling is very real, and Miss Addams’ 
words have undoubtedly helped many a puzzled 
“friendly visitor’ to stick courageously to his 
task. 

are 
placed in ‘sharp antithesis to one another; too 
sharp, perhaps, to be taken with absolute lit- 
eralness, 


The social claim and the family claim 


for after all society is made up of 
but the essay contains much that is 
suggestive, and it certainly ought to be helpful 
to our parents. 

Under the heading, “Industrial Ameliora- 
tion,’ Miss Addams gives a clear picture of the 
man who ig both business man and philan- 
thropist. His motives are beyond reproach, 
but he overlooks the necessity of getting ‘‘the 
consent of his fellow-men.” This appeal for 
associated effort is one of the finest things in 
the literature of modern progress. It ought to 


families; 


be in the hands of every employer of labor 
who can be reached by an appeal made to the 








democratic feeling that is supposed to be in 
the blood of us all. 

There is a wonderfully true description of 
the district leader in the fine essay on “Polit- 
ical Reform,” and this whole chapter will be 
of great value to those interested in municipal 
politics. To all Setttlement workers the book 
is a source of peculiar pride and pleasure. We 
feel that if Miss Addams had not been living at 
Hull House she might never have had the illu- 
mination of this wider and more thoroughly 
human experience that has given her the 
power to speak with authority on social right- 
eousness. 


COOK COUNTY CIVIC IMPROVEMENT CON- 
FERENCE, NOVEMBER 22. 

The second conference of Cook County Im- 
provement Societies is announced for Saturday, 
November 22nd, in Fullerton Hall, at the Art 
Institute, Chicago, the auspices of the 
American League for Civic Improvement. The 
hearing of reports, a feature of real interest and 
much value, the consideration 
matters, will be followed by addresses delivered 


under 


and of business 


by speakers of note. 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY PROPERTY 
WINTER USE. 

The establishment of the Winona Agricultu- 
ral and Technical Institute at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, is suggestive of the larger social serv- 
the great summer assembly 
grounds and equipment may be put. The waste 
of resource and opportunity in keeping these 
great popular centers closed and vacant eight 
months of the year, especially where located 
near the needy city population, is beginning to 
prompt such use of them as is happily inau- 
at Winona. The Institute is to fur- 
nish to boys of more than fourteen years of 


PUT TO 


ice to which 


curated 


age such surroundings and training in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and the and 
machinery, including thorough courses in 
English branches and English Bible, “as will 
assist them in their growth toward Christian 
manhood and_ useful The ex- 
pense of board and tuition is $225, offset by the 
payment of 8% cents for each hour’s labor. 
Eleven free scholarships, kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Chicago settlements, are filled 
by boys nominated by them from their imme- 
diate neighborhood. 


use of tools 


citizenship.” 


“ Progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beasts’; God is, they are, 

Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” 
—Robert Browning. 
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Trained Nurses in Public School Service. 

The Nurses’ Settlement of New York is at 
present conducting the experiment (in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Health and the Board of 
Education) of introducing a trained nurse into 
the public school system, to work in conjunc- 
tion with the medical inspector of the Health 
Board, who inspects and excludes cases of in- 
fectious troubles among the children. This 
work of the “School Nurse” has been carried 
on successfully for some time in England, and 
has been written .of fully in the American 
Journal of Nursing. Miss Honnor Morton’s 
account of how she established this system in 
London Board Schools appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1901, number, and since then items from 
the English journals, showing the extension 
of the work of several District Nurses’ Asso- 
ciations to similar service in the schools of 
other places, have appeared in the Foreign De- 
partment of the Journal. 

Miss Wald, the head of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, has always cherished the hope that the 
trained nurse might be introduced into the 
large public schools of the crowded foreign 
quarters of the city, and has lost no oppor- 
tunity of making the “School Nurse” of Lon- 
don known to those who might be interested in 
a similar movement here. Some little time ago 
Miss Whitelaw, who has had both teachers’ 
and nurses’ training, went back to public school 
work after having worked in the settlement 
as a nurse, and from her double standpoint 
presented a strong set of data to a school board 
official, showing the loss of school time often 
suffered by children who were excluded by the 
medical inspector from the school by reason 
of some slight infectious trouble, which by dint 
of not being attended to, remained uncured and 
debarred the child from its education, all too 
short at any rate for the children of the poor, 
who mu&t at the age of fourteen leave school 
for wage-earning. 

About the same time the subject of the 


medical inspection—its good points and its 
weak ones—was spoken of at the Nurses’ Set- 
tlement by members of the Board of Education, 
and practical suggestions were invited from 
Miss Wald and her associates. The experience 


of the nurses in the settlement was, that the 
medical inspection was deficient from the 
standpoint of the child, in that it excluded him, 
but did neither advise nor treat him, neither 
was he looked after. Their practical sugges- 
tion was that a nurse should work with the 
physician, carrying out under his orders the 
treatment for simple cases, without excluding 
them from the school, and following to their 
homes the more serious cases of eye, head, or 
skin trouble; seeing that they received medical 
attention, teaching the mother, when this 
should be necessary, and keeping a record of 
the time the child was absent, not allowing it 
to remain out of school longer than necessary. 
At present, while the truant officer has the 
oversight of delinquent children, he has no 
jurisdiction over those who have been sent 
home by the doctor. This suggestion was cor- 
dially received both by the Education and 
Health Boards, and not long ago the presidents 
of the two boards dined at the Settlement, 
where the plan was discussed and details for a 
month’s experiment talked over. 

The result was that Miss Wald offered to 
supply a nurse for one month, without cost, 
and on the first of October the experiment was 
begun, Miss M. L. Rogers, a resident of the 
Settlement, being the one selected to initiate it. 

Miss Rogers has a group of schools in the 
near neighborhood, four in all, having a school 
population of about 4,500 children. She visits 
each one daily, having in each one an extem- 
porized dressing room, with lamp for heating 
water, etc. Here she dresses or cleanses all 


such cases as the physician directs; mild cases 


of conjunctivitis, minor skin infections, such 
as ring worm, etc., and these children need 
not then miss their class work, as otherwise 
they would have to do as a matter of protection 
to the rest. She then visits those who have 
been sent home, and keeps records of them. 

The teachers have received her in the most 
cordial and helpful spirit, and the medical in- 
spectors have made the most careful and 
definite effort at thorough co-operation, that the 
work may be effective, and proceed without 
hitches. 

So far the experiment seems eminently satis- 
factory, but whether it can be,continued is 
of course a matter of uncertainty, as it would 
involve expense, and municipal appropriations 
are never large enough. However, that it has 
been begun is a matter of congratulation, and 
that it has the support and endorsement of 
the health and education officers is beyond 
question. L. Ll. Ds 
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Settlement Women Appointed Tenement 
House Inspectors. 

Of the eight women who have been recently 
appointed as tenement house inspectors for the 
‘Tenement House Department of New York City, 
seven have been connected with various social 
settlements of New York City and vicinity. 
Miss Mary B. Sayles, a graduate of Smith 
College, has during the past year pursued as 
fellow for the College Settlements Association 
an investigation of the housing conditions of 
Jersey City, while living at Whittier House, 
Jersey City. Miss Mary Nevins was in resi- 
dence for a time during the past summer at 
the New York College Settlement. Miss Jean- 
nette Moffett, who has pursued special work in 
Economics at Barnard College and who was 
in charge of the government social science 
exhibit at the Paris Exhibition, has been a 
fellow during the past year at the Woman’s 
Branch of the University Settlement, New York 
City. Miss Emily Dinwiddie was for some time 
in residence at Whittier House. She is at 
present compiling for the Charity Organization 
Society of New York the current Charities Di- 
rectory. Miss Helen D. Thompson, a graduate 
of Vassar, was during the past two years a 
resident of the Friendly Aid Settlement of New 
York City. She resigned a position as sanitary 
inspector for the Civic Sanitation Association 
of the Oranges to take the position of tenement 
Dr. Gertrude Light has been 
associated with Hartley House, New York City, 
giving medical service in that district. Miss 
Mildred Fairfield has had club work at the 
University and the Nurses’ Settlement, and has 
engaged in the work of the University 
Extension Society. 


house inspector. 


been 


West Side Branch of University Settlement. 

Through the generosity of friends we have 
able to extend our usefulness to a new 
field where a house is to be put in order for 
more extended industrial work and better ac- 
commodations furnished for the kindergarten. 
The rapid growth of the work this fall has 
made many demands upon the limited space of 
our house as well as our ingenuity and this 
new old house is the solution to many of the 
difficulties. The neighborhood to which we 
lend part of our residential force, is largely 
Italian, with a representation of both German 
and Hebrew, with perhaps the usual number 
of Irish whom we no longer consider foreign 
when considering racial problems. Miss Mar- 
garet Batcheldor, formerly of the College Set- 


been 
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tlement, Rivington Street, holds the Thomas 
Memorial scholarship and will be in residence 
here during the year, making as her special 
‘work the investigation of child labor in factory 
and commercial establishments. Miss Mary B. 
Lippincott, formerly in the College Settlement, 
Philadelphia, four years, and as head resident 
at Kingsley House, Pittsburg, six years, will 
be specially charged with the organization and 
extension of the class work. 


A Church Settlement for Manila. 


A comprehensive movement, having for its 
object the extension of the American national 
idea in the Philippines and of Christianity 
among the native Filipinos, has been started 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church of this 
country. It proposes to raise a fund of 
$1,000,000, with which a central institutional 
church will be founded at Manila, and from 
which preachers and lay teachers will be sent 
to other parts of the islands where branch in- 
stitutions are to be established. No attempt 
whatever, it is stated, will be made to work in 
antagonism with. the Catholic Church in the 
islands. 

It was said that of the $1,000,000 required, 
about $200,000 is in sight. 

At the Manila Settlement there will be nine 
members of the clergy, two trained nurses, and 
several kindergarten teachers and lay mission- 
aries, besides a physician. It is estimated that 
the maintenance of the Settlement will cost 
about $5,000 a year, and the industrial school 
which will be established in connection with it 
will cost about $2,000 more. In the school ag- 
riculture and woodworking are to be taught. 


With the Mansfield House Magazine, we offer 
our hearty congratulations to the Browning 
Hall Settlement upon the opening of their new 
Men’s Club. “The beautiful building, which 
cost about £5,000, stands upon a corner site, 
and is one of the finest buildings, architectural- 


ly, in Walworth. At the opening ceremony 
Dr. Chas. Booth unlocked the door with a 


golden key, and made a charming ‘little speech, 
and the liberal-minded Bishop of Hereford of- 
fered the dedicatory prayer. The club is already 
provided with some good billiard tables, while 
the Dr. Dale library, in its naked eloquence, 
pleads for literary clothing. There is also a 
public restaurant in connection with the club, 
which will meet a need of the neighborhood. 
We wish our sister Settlement all success.” 
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College Settlement Sub-Chapters. 
BY LOUISE B. LOCKWOOD. 


The systematic work of establishing sub- 
chapters among the schools of our country was 
begun by the College Settlements Association 
four years ago. Believing that this movement 
had the two-fold advantage of uniting the 
schools in a common aim and of interesting our 
future women in the practical philanthropy of 
the times, the principals of our private schools 
were asked to co-operate with the colleges in 
forming these sub-organizations which should 
report progress to the Electoral Board either 
through a college chapter or through the stand- 
ing committee. 

School girls like to help. With a definite 
purpose at hand, a definite problem to solve, 
the need of service awaiting them in their own 
city at once aroused their interest. Their 
response and the hearty co-operation of the 
principals made the results surpass the ex- 
pectations of the Board. In the winter of 
1899-1900 five sub-chapters were started, and 
the following year two local committees, one 
in Boston and one in Philadelphia, were formed, 
who, supervising the work in these cities 
should report to the standing committee in 
New York. Letters to the principals of the 
private schools were followed by personal in- 
terviews, and where the principal approved of 


the plan an address was made to the school 
by a settlement worker, and some special task 
proposed, Miss Davies, Miss Dudley and Miss 
Williams being most kind in assisting us in 
this way. Thirty sub-chapters appeared on our 
list at the close of that year’s campaign and 
in 1901-1902 the number increased to forty. 

The prescribed duties of these sub-chapters 
are light. Each contributes ten dollars an- 
nually to the general fund of the association 
and sends a report. If it is an independent 
sub-chapter this goes to the chairman of the 
local committee, thence to the standing com- 
mittee. If it is a college sub-chapter it attends 
the meetings of the mother chapter, when that 
is possible, and keeps in touch with the elector. 
Barnard College has thirteen sub-chapters; 
Bryn Mawr, one; Wells, one, Wellesley, five; 
Swarthmore, one; Smith, one; Vassar, one. The 
rest are independent. 

The sub-chapters are asked to work for the 
Settlement nearest their location—Denison 
House for those in Massachusetts; 433 Chris- 
tian Street, Philadelphia, for those in Pennsyl- 
vania, while those near the vicinity of New 
York naturally confine their efforts to 95 Riv- 
ington Street. 

What have these organizations done for the 
work? Perhaps the hundreds of dolls that have 
come to us at Christmas, dressed often by the 
girls themselves, are not the least, though 
among the most conspicuous proofs of interest 
—besides books, knives, horse reins for the 
boys, and gifts that have brought cheer to 
families in the neighborhood who otherwise 
would have had no festival. During the sum- 
mer, boxes of flowers have brought a breath 
of country and thoughts of brooks and birds to 
friends in the crowded districts. “Library,” 
at 95 Rivington Street, and “Bank” have been 
regularly supplied. Although we like to have 
suggestions come from among the girls them- 
selves, they frequently request a definite piece 
of work be given them. Sewing classes, par- 
ticularly in Lent, are quite common, during 
which sessions sheets for Mt. Ivy, towels, nap- 
kins and night gowns, etc., have been made. 
3esides these more general donations, the girls 
have come into direct connection with the Set- 
tlement, helping in the library, playing games 
with the children Saturdays. The boys’ sub- 
chapter sent their glee club to act as orchestra 
for “Esmeralda,” given by one of the Settle- 
ment clubs. One girl went into residence at 
Mt. Ivy and the interest she there conceived 
for the work was instrumental in forming the 
Junior League, an organization of young 
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women who give personal work and entertain- 
ments for the cause, $1,500 being raised in this 
way. A reception was given by one sub-chapter 
to the others last winter at which music was 
supplied by a pupil from our music school, 
and an address made by Mr. James B. Reynolds. 
One school regards the kindergarten room at 
188 Ludlow Street as its peculiar charge, and 
having furnished it artistically, will continue 
to care for it. Still another furnished money 
to turn the yard into a fit playground. A 
horse was donated from one school for Mt. 


Ivy. Tennis nets, bathing suits, shoes, pillows 
and numerous household furnishings have, 
moreover, been entirely supplied by these 
friends. 


Again, it was thought by the sub-chapters 
that we were able this year to build a tank at 
Mt. Ivy, and for the first time have sufficient 
water to supply the house. Others helped to- 
ward our camp for small boys. 

In Boston one sale resulted in $250 for Deni- 
son House, and two others were no less en- 
couraging. Blankets and linen were furnished 
by another, and still a third gave a play, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to Denison 
House, and two sub-chapters aided by articles 
and personal service the Woman’s Club sale. 
In Philadelphia the story is practically the 
same, although it has been a little more dif- 
ficult here to have the girls visit the Settle- 
ment. But through the assistance of. Miss 
Davies the interest of the schools has resulted 
in a play given at the Settlement, the proceeds 
of which went to the Front Street House, a 
large Winged Victory for the Christian Street 
House, besides the general Christmas cheer, 
Ilere as in Boston picnics 
for the children, and a general meeting for the 
sub-chapters with tea and 
promote unity of and added 
enthusiasm resulted from both these receptions. 

The foregoing are but a few of the many 
tangible results of our work. Behind these lies 
the ideal of strengthening through the younger 
members of the association the general cause 
of Settlements. To discover that service for 
humanity in their own city need not be a mere 
dream appeals to the school girl and boy, as 
perhaps no other cause can, and we find that 
they regard their work as an opportunity not 
only for preparatory years, but for greater help 
in college or home life. So that it is in the 
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hope of thus uniting the sympathies of our 
coming generation that we look toward this 
undertaking as yielding constantly increasing 
results. 








Independent Sub-Chapters. 
Anabel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Case and Child, 1527 Pine St., 
phia, Pa. 

Classical School for Girls, 2042 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. : 

Cutler’s School, 20 East 50 St., New York, 

Dwight House, Englewood, N. J. 

Miss Brown’s School, 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Friend’s Select School, 140 North 16th St., 


Philadel- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Kimball's Sub-Chapter, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Ossining, School. 
Bradford Academy, Boston. 
Miss Gilman, 324 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Miss Dana, Morristown, New Jersey. 
Dana Hall} Wellesley, Mass. 
Miss Emerson, 401 Beacon St., Boston. 
Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 
Lockwood Collegiate, Mt. ‘Vernon, New York. 

BRYN MAWR SUB-CHAPTER. 
Miss Shipley’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

SMITH SUB-CHAPTER, 
Burnham School, Northampton, Mass. 
WELLS SUB-CHAPTER. 

Wells’ Preparatory, Aurora, N. Y. 

SWARTHMORE SUB-CHAPTER. 
Swarthmore Preparatory. 
Junior League, New York. 
Miss LeBaron Drumm, 40 
cond St., New York. 
Flushing Seminary, Flushing, New York, 
Rogers Hall, Lowell, Mass. 


West Seventy- 


m 


BARNARD SUB-CHAPTERS, 
Catherine Aiken School, Stamford, Conn. 
Barnard Classes, 430 West 118th St., New York. 
Bennett Schocl, Irvington-on-Hudson, 


3erkley Institute, 82 Lincoln PIl., Brooklyn. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School, 715 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Misses Jaudon’s School, 26 East Fifty-sixth 
St. N.Y. 


Miss Low’s School, Stamford, Conn. 


Morgan’s School, 15 West Eighty-sixth St., 
New York. 
Riverside School, 315 Riverside Drive, New 


York. 
Sach’s School, 116 West Fifty-ninth St., New 
York, 
Mrs. Weil's School, 109 West Seventy-seventh 
St., New York (extinct). 
Leggett Sisters’ Memorial, 
School, Staten Island. 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 138 Montague St. 


Miss Botsford 


WELLESLEY SUB-CHAPTERS. 

Miss Hills’ School, 1808 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miss Peebles’ 
New York, N. Y. 

Staten Island Academy. 

Walnut Hill School, Wellesley, Mass. 

Mrs, Staler’s, 217 East King St., Lancaster, Pa. 


and Miss Thompson’s School, 
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EDITORIAL. 





Our readers will share the indebtedness we 
feel to Professor McVey for contributing to Tur 
Commons the only consecutive report, so fully 
given to the public of the important and inter- 
esting conference of employes and employers 
recently held in Minneapolis. In anticipation 
of special demand, we have printed a larger 
edition than usual so as to fill orders for extra 
copies. 

Next month we publish a descriptive report 
of the St. Paul Convention of the American 
League for Civic Improvement from the pen of 
the field secretary, and print in full Professor 
Zueblin’s presidential address on “A Decade of 
Civic Improvement.” Advance orders are so- 
licited. 


Union Labor After the Miners’ Strike. 

With the close of the United Mine Workers’ 
strike in the anthracite coal fields, organized 
labor has scored by far the greatest triumph 
it has ever won in America. The issue at stake 
steadily rose from the Pennsylvania coal pits 
until it lodged itself before the mind and con- 
science of the whole people at the national 
capital. 

Unofficial though the action of the President 
was, it was sanctioned by an overwhelming 
public opinion throughout the entire country. 
Chicago was never more a unit than in the 
favorable attitude toward the miners taken by 
rich and poor, in press and pulpit, club, shop 
and office. Although prior to this dramatic 
turn of affairs, the right of labor to organize 
was conceded by an ever increasing number of 
people, a large majority have withheld their 
approval of what they have supposed to be the 
methods, spirit, and public utility of trades- 
unionism. A very considerable minority con- 
scientiously and from patriotic motives regard- 
ed their influence as destructive to equality 
before the law and subversive to personal lib- 
erty. Before this great jury of the vast outside 
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majority, union labor has been on trial as never 
before. 

The educative showing it made of its cause 
at the White House was so country-wide and 
immediate as to be almost magical. In the 
attitude of the President of the United States 
the Nation gave its first recognition of organ- 
ized labor, and for the first time registered the 
Public as the third party in every issue between 
capital and labor that affects common interests. 
The informality or extra legal and unofficial 
character of the President’s interposition de- 
tracted nothing from the national sanction with 
which the arbitration commission is invested. 
A decision of the Supreme Court or an act of 
Congress would not have so directly and em- 
phatically registered the verdict of the whole 
people. 

National recognition has been given, first of 
all, to the self-control under great provocation, 
the ability under the most exacting tests, and 
the loyalty to law and public welfare, under the 
most distracting class interests shown by the 
representative of organized labor in the person 
of John Mitchell, who towered head and shoul- 
ders above all others involved in the crisis, 
excepting only President Roosevelt, with whom 
he stood equal on the same high level of char- 
acter and action. 

The Nation recognized the wonderful dis- 
cipline maintained by the United Mine 
Workers at first in keeping inviolate the soft 
coal miners’ contracts with their employers, 
and then to a still greater degree through 
months of desperate struggle and hardship, in 
preserving order and loyalty among the mixed 
and polyglot multitude imported by the oper- 
ators for the purpose of making the organiza- 
tion of labor impossible. 

The employer’s remedy for the all too clearly 
manifest evils and abuses of labor organizations 
is recognized to be not in such foolhardy and 
futile attempts to crush out all organization 
of labor as the National Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation rashly announces, but in co-operating 
with the better labor leaders and the public in 
promoting the more orderly organization and 
legal responsibility of labor. 

The social settlements agree with The Out- 
look in urging this policy upon both labor unions 
and employers. Because, as its editor well 
says, “by fighting them they increase the power 
of the belligerent and the demagogical leaders, 
for in time of war the belligerents and the 
demagogues always come to the front. By 
co-operation with them they increase the power 
of the conservative and the constructive leaders, 
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‘or in time of peace constructionists always 
come to the front. This lesson is writ large in 
the history of the last few months. Whether 
the mine operators have yet learned to read 
such writing we do not know, but it is very 
legible to the general public.” 


University of Wisconsin Settlement at 
Milwaukee. 

We congratulate the University of Wisconsin 
and the city of Milwaukee upon their co-opera- 
tion in establishing a social settlement under 
the most promising auspices. It is to take its 
name from the university and five of its direct- 
ors from among those actively identified with 
the university work and life. Milwaukee fur- 
nishes ten of the directors and much of its 
support, toward which the university alumni 
are also invited to contribute. The Settlement 
Association is so fortunate as to have secured 
as warden Mr. H. H. Jacobs, who for several 
years has had a city-wide influence in his work 
at the Hanover Street Congregational Church 
and in other lines of social and civic service. 
An old three-story mansion, strategically lo- 
cated in the heart of the Polish district, at 
First Avenue and Becher Street, has been se- 
cured as the settlement house, into which Mr. 
Jacobs moves this month with his family and 
other resident workers. The easy proximity 
of the university constituency will afford the 
settlement a great source of personal service, 
and the settlement in turn will supply the 
university with its first natural point of contact 
for field study and social research. Encourage- 
ment to take advantage of this enlarged oppor- 
tunity should come from the fact that the 
student sent by the department of economics 
to study in the Chicago settlement graduated in- 
to an instructorship in sociology and economics 
at the State University of Iowa. In our December 
issue we hope to present our readers with an 
illustrated description of the University of Wis- 
consin Settlement by its own warden, 


From Chicago Commons’ Point of View. 


The legislative campaign in our 21st Sena- 
torial district that is just drawing to a close 
has been full of stirring incident. It is a 
“shoe-string” district, having the shamelessly 
“cerrymandered” dimensions of six miles in 
length and a width averaging’ ten to six blocks, 
The party “machines” placed only three men in 
nomination for three offices, thus leaving the people 
no choice. In obedience to the urgent demand of 
independent Republicans and Democrats the 


i7th Ward Community Club with headquarters 
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at Chicago Commons united the decent citizens 
of the district in a non-partisan Legislative 
League and nominated J. J. McManaman, an 
able young lawyer, as the people’s candidate. 
This nomination was endorsed by the Legisla- 
tive Voters’ League and the Public Ownership 
League. With small means and no “organization” 
a thorough canvass has been made of each pre- 
cinct. So encouraging was the respouse to this 
first independent legislative campaign that a small 
majority for Mr. Mc Manaman appears on the face 
of the returns while the official count is being 
made. The close vote and the temptation to partisan 
manipulation may involve a contest. Our district 
rolled up next to the largest independent vote 
cast in Chicago. As the foundation for intelligent 
political action in local affairs we quote from the 
constitution of the Community Club: 
OUR NON-PARTISAN CREED. 

lst. We believe the time has arrived when 
national politics should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with local issues. 

2d. We believe it to be our duty to en- 
courage all parties to nominate honest and 
capable men for office. 

3d. We believe it to be our duty when the 
established parties fail to nominate honest and 
capable men, to secure the nomination and fur- 
ther the support of an independent citizens 
ticket. 

4th. We believe that defeat in a good cause 
is often the way to future victory, but that 
success achieved by dishonor is always the way 
to final destruction. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
at their angual convention in Rockford, by a 
rising, unanimous vote,’ appropriated $150 to 
the work of Chicago Commons, thus generously 
reciprocating the service of its warden in ad- 
dressing them on “The Responsibility of the 
Public School for Social Ethics.” 
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incouragement to Cancel Chicago Commons’ 
Debt. 


tir 
it 


strong advisory committee 
least five hundred dollars a year toward the 
expenses. We have rented suitable quarters in 


a first-floor flat adjoining the Chicago Com 


mons building on the south at 163 Morgan 
Street. Under the competent care of a matron 
especially trained for nursery work-in our 
own kindergarten training school, the little 
ones ant 1eir mothers will receive the same 
careful rvice which has meant so much to 
life during the past four years. 
additional $500 expense which Chi 


cago imons thus assumes we invite the 


roward 


nds of helpless infaney and _= struggling 


motherhood contributions. 
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> evening public 
chool. fe are thus relieved from work which 
public schools can do better than the settle- 
ment, and are freer to develop such social, rec- 
reative, industrial, civic, ethical and religious 
features as the settlement can more effectively 

undertake than the schools. 


“Be not so busy with your own career, 
However noble, that you cannot hear 
The sigh of those who look to you for help; 
For this is purchasing success too dear.” 

—Duer. 











